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Tanada Peak—a filigreed tapestry in stone and snow—and, in the distance, Mount Wrangell, the flat 
snowy ridge, and Mount Zanetti, the snowy knob, are diverse and awesome inhabitants of the Wrangell 
wilderness. 


article G photographs by M. Woodbridge Williams 


a Park Service photographer’s love affair with a great Alaskan range 
that is under study for inclusion in the national park system 
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The Alaska Nalive Claims Settlement Act, which became 
effective in December 1971, imposed several requirements 
‘on the Secretary of the Interior, Among the requirements 
was a study of some 80 million acres of public lands, pre- 
viously withdrawn from other disposition, to determine their 
merits for addition to the national park, wildlife refuge, wild 
and scenic rivers, and forest systems; and the Secretary was 
to report to the Congress on how they should be designated. 
In an effort to be helpful, NPCA already has published an 
evaluation of potential park, refuge, and forest lands and its 
recommendations in regard to them (National Parks & Con- 
servation Magazine, February 1973). For several months 
now an Interior Department interagency team has been at 
work in Alaska studying these lands with a view to formu- 
lating proposals for presentation to the Secretary. 


MN THE sprinc of 1972 the National Park Service 
| asked me to join its Alaska Task Force to photo- 
graph areas in that state that are under study for 
j ingelusion in the national park system. 

I am no stranger to mountains, having lived among 
the peaks of the North Cascades of Washington dur- 
ing a task force study that led finally to the estab- 
lishment of a park and recreational area complex there. 
Then, I felt that I had fallen in love with the greatest 


range in North America, forgetting that even loftier | 


peaks lic far to the north. Now I believe that one must 
see the massive ranges of Alaska before fully under- 
standing the Cascades and the other glacially carved 
ranges to the south. 

For, in Alaska, the coast ranges, with their high pre- 
Gipitation, are still in the grip of the Ice Age. Here 
dll steps in the sculpturing of mountains by ice may be 
scen, from U-shaped yosemites with hanging volleys 
and waterfalls to peaks sharpened by the meeting of 
glacial cirques. These ranges support great ice fields 
that swell about individual mountains until nothing 
remains but an island peak; and from the outer edges 
of the fields glaciers finger down through stalwart 
mountains that perhaps are still on the rise. The imov- 
ing ice chisels out deep valleys, then in retreat leaves 
them naked of plant growth and strewn with moraines 
of confused rubble, behind which lakes scintillate in 
the sun. 

Here dark peaks stand silhouetted against even higher 
walls of white. Such lesser peaks are called “imoun- 
tains” in the lower states, but in Alaska they are called 
“foothills.” Thrust up by the collision of great plates 
of the earth’s surface, according to modem geological 
thinking, these massifs stand as textbook examples of 
mountain building. Volcanoes smoulder. Land moves— 
by as much as forty-seven vertical feet during a single 
earthquake at Yakutat. Such is the “mountain kingdom” 
of the North American Continent; wave after wave of 
peaks refracted in great ares around the bight of the 
Gulf of Alaska, reflecting the sea in their fossil rem- 
nants of marine life, which erosion is now sending back 
to the sea. 

The Pacifie Mountain System of Alaska contains three 
major ranges, but it is difficult to tell where one be- 
gins and the other ends among a tossing sea of peaks. 
The St. Klias-Chugach coniplex frames the continent 
from above Glacier Bay to the Kenai Mountains and 
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Kodiak Island. The second are, the Wrangell Moun- 
tains, strikes uorthwest from the St. Elias in the vicinity 
of the headwaters of the Chitina River, which drains 
off Mount Logan in the Yukon in Canada. It forms a 
chain of jewellike peaks—three of which are over 16,000 
fect and more than a dozen over 12,000—for about 100 
miles, Finally, across the Copper River Plateau, the 
Alaska Range rises in the distance, a great are of moun- 
tains that runs from the Yukon border to Mount Mc- 
Kinley and then to the Alaska Peninsula. St. Elias- 
Chugach, Wrangells, and the Alaska Range: the great- 
est mountain complex in North America. Relatively 
few have climbed the Wrangells; some sections of the 
St. elias remain unexplored. 

The seventy-five-mile-long Hubbard Glacier in the 
St. Elias may be the longest glacier in the world. 
Malaspina, the piedmont glacier, is larger than the 
state of Rhode Island; it is 1,500 feet thick and forty 
miles wide. Along the twenty-eight mile coastal plain 
of this glacier are kettle ponds in all stages of forma- 
tion—from old, vegetating ponds such as those at Cape 
Cod, to recent ones, where block ice has but recently 
melted, leaving a muddy hole resembling a huge bomb 
crater, 

Flying over Icy Bay just to the west, I turned my 
camera on the climax view of the greatest coast range 
in the world. In the foreground, fleets of small icebergs 
dotted the bay, chunks of the Ice Age cast adrift with 
great roars and splashings from the snouts of Guyot and 
Tyndall glaciers. Behind the glaciers towered Mount 


Mount St. Elias towers over Tyndall Glacier and Icy Bay in 
the climax view of the greatest coast range in the world. 
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St. Elias, eighteen miles from the coast and 18,000 feet 
high, an average slope of 1,000 feet per mile. 

This is Grand Canyon stuff, Yellowstone excitement, 
Yosemite beauty—but remote and often difficult of 
access. Although jet airliners fly daily over these moun- 
tains, certain areas below remain unexplored, even by 
scientists. In a sense the Park Service studies of with- 
drawals for national parks under the Alaska Native 
Claims Settlement Act might be described as the last 
of the classical Service expeditions. 

True, people live in the shadows of these peaks: they 
homestead, hunt, mine, and farm, often on primitive 
terms. Indians control sizable areas about the slopes 
and under, the Settlement Act will be able to mold their 
destinies and the use of their lands. These needs must 
be weighed against the preservation requirements of a 


park. 


FIRST SAW the St. Elias Range from about 30,000 
feet. After flying for hours across Canada’s North- 
west and Yukon territories, we broke out of a 
i cloud cover over this great panorama of peaks, ice 
fields, and glaciers. Could this be Antarctica? I asked 
the cockpit where we were. The stewardess brought 
back a notation: “Seward Glacier.” 

This was no North Cascade glacier pressing down 
from a cirque; this one seemed to head in an endless 
ice field that sent arms up the walls of Mount Logan, 
second highest peak on the continent. ,The ice field in 
turn fed through mountains to join the great Malaspina 
Glacier on the coast. I shot pictures and admired the 
last Ice Age remnant on the continent, the western 


slope of. which is the national park study area. Forty 
minutes later I stepped from the plane into the attrac- 
tive airport at Anchorage, the gateway to my first land 
view of the Wrangells, and my departure point for the 
interior by way of the Glenn Highway. 

Perhaps it is proper that one first note a mountain 
through man’s own framework, for it makes one aware 
of his inadequacies in coping with an object of sub- 
limity. The lofty peaks stand for what man should be 
and can be, and plead that modern technology be ap- 
plied to such an end; for much of the clutter of the 
human perspective comes from ignorance, prostitution 
of design capabilities, and technological abuse of the 
land. These evils are a plague upon the lower forty- 
cight states and now are reaching into Alaska like an 
epidemic. 

Between Anchorage and Glennallen the Glenn High- 
way wriggles between the Chugach and Talkeetna 
mountains to reach the land on the Copper River 
Plateau at the west end of the Wrangells. There it 
breaks out on the till and outwash of ancient glaciers. 
Lakes sparkle on either side, formed in depressions 
where permafrost has been exposed and melted. Spruce 
shafts march to the horizon, some of the “soldiers” tilt- 
ing, weather-blasted in the shallow soil or undermined 
by the lapping of lakes. 

Here the highway follows the surveyor'’s transit— 
a thirteen-mile straight shot down a long slope toward 
the Copper River. This line of sight ends in a rise of 
10,700 feet to the top of Mount Drum, a glaciated vol- 
canic cone. Winging in two directions from Drum, the 
Wrangell Range spreads north and east. 
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At Glennallen the wilderness scene retreats. Roads 
and plans for roads reach out for the mountains, be- 
neath which scrawny communities lie dwarfed. Now 
the view was destroyed by the first of Glennallen’s 
liquor stores, while the car radio picked up religious 
music and sermons from the local station. Next came 
‘a super-variety store called Howdy Padnah—then gas 
stations, highway patrol, modern school, bank, and 
finally the Hub, where one turns left for Fairbanks on 
the Richardson Highway or for Tok Junction on the 
Alaska Highway, or right on the Richardson for Valdez. 

Utility wires and real estate signs, restaurant, country 
store, gas station, and motel cluttered the Wrangell 
mountain view. Yet for many, pulling in from the long 
trip from the lower states through Tok Junction, the 
Hub was a welcome sight; campers, vans, trailers, and 
huge trucks huddled together while drivers and _ pas- 
sengers ate or rested. 

Tuming left up the Richardson Highway, I continued 
to Gulkana Junction, where one turns again onto the 

Glenn Highway for the Wrangell tour. Farther along, 
great Mount Sanford rose before me with Drum on 
the right; it is one of the three peaks in the Wrangells 
higher than 16,000 feet. The two others—Mount Black- 
burn in the central range and Mount Bona on the east- 
ern end—rise above lower ranges; but Mount Sanford 
lifts directly above the Copper River as a wall of some 
14,000 feet. To the north Sanford’s glaciers pour their 
water into the upper reaches of the Copper, and there 
the wilderness descends upon the traveler—a wilderness 
in which water dominates the scene. 

Water covers the peaks as cold, white frosting and 
drips down their flanks to be lost in turbulent streams. 
The sound of water seems right for the land, even the 
sound of that sprite born of water—a mosquito humming 


Majestic Mount Sanford, 16,208 feet in altitude, rises above the Copper River as a wall some 14,000 feet high. 
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about my room in an old inn at Gakona. As I sat 
listening to this natural music, it seemed only logical 
to measure our husbandry of the land by the quality and 
sound of its waters. Whether it was the sound of the 
river or my bodily time clock that was still tuned to 
the East Coast of America five hours ahead of Alaskan 
time, I found myself on the banks of the Copper River 
about three in the morning. 

Love seems to be a province of the night. No doubt 
this observation applics to love for mountains as well, 
whether they are basking in a full moon, are stark black 
and white against a starry sky, or are washed in pink 
and orange by the midnight sun of an Alaskan June. 
Such were my feelings that night on the Copper River 
when rosy lights played across the clouds and peaks 
and were reflected in braided channels of the river, 
turning the milky green and brown and gray waters 
to shifting networks of pigment. As I explored the 
Wrangells later, I learned their nocturnal habits. Often 
they stood clear at night while clouds shrouded their 
heights by day. 

Under such gray skies I drove to Slana on the Glenn 
Highway and turned east down the Nabesna road, 
which runs for forty miles or so along the north flank 
of the Wrangells. The road travels through mining, 
fishing, and hunting country and through an Indian 
reservation. New homes and businesses are developing 
here, and guide services and overnight accommodations 
are available. But these matters seemed of secondary 
interest as the soft rain created sparkling details. Fire- 
weed covered the road banks in two species. On occa- 
sion a bit of sun played through the clouds; then bum- 
blebees immediately went to work on flowers, seizing 
every opportunity during a short growing season to 
complete their life commitments. Among cobbles along 
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stream waslics blue and white lupine brightened the 
floor beneath somber spruces, and the rain coalesced 
into marvelous jewcls in their leaves. 

One is constantly tempted to leap from the car and 
stride into the wilderness scene, but such a move may 
send one flat on his face. Here the gently rolling hillsides 
turn to myriad wumocks—miniature mountain ranges 
created by centuries of moss and lichen growth. No 
terrain seems more difficult to traverse on foot, particu- 
larly in boggy areas. 

Much of Alaska is sheathed by tundra of a fragile 
nature. Geologically, this tundra is of recent origin, as 
are the animals that inhabit it. It grows on the poorest 
of soils, those recently freed of glacial ice. Yet upon 
closer exainination, these miniature green ranges sup- 
port a varicty of exquisite dwarf plants: violets, heaths, 
windflowers, and even a tiny rhododendron—delicate 
life that seems out of place in this harsh climate. 

Along the Nabesna road, the land bleeds and turns 
to quagmire wherever man pushes a tractor or four- 
wheel-drive vehicle across wilderness land. Even on 
government lands, trails that cut through spruce and 
tundra for access to fishing lakes turn to muck. It is 
obvious that in this land of harsh climate the hand of 
man must be gentle. Yet, in this pioneering land where 
families still subsist on “wild meat” and some children 
are educated through correspondence courses, the needs 
of survival and then the urge for development outweigh 
concern for wilderness preservation or proper land use. 


This is the challenge of the mountains in Alaska: a test 
of the inhabitants’ love for their land. 

Here and there on the Nabesna road I passed rotted 
hulks of cars. At certain points on fills wide enough for 
parking, I saw the remains of caribou among beer cans 
and trash—souvenirs of the hunting season when a herd 
moved through the country on its fall migration. In 
another hunting camp off the road I came upon rows of 
feet of the snowshoe rabbit strung up for decoration 
—souvenirs of the great white hunter. How often I 
saw this contempt for other animals! 

At small lakes beside this road a number of fishermen 
gather. The first I noted on this rainy day was a 
feathered tyke that spun among the lakeshore plants, 
dabbing for food with a slender beak. Neat design and 
red patch on the neck identified the northern phalarope. 
Wading more sedately in the shallows stood a number 
of yellowlegs. 

Later I came upon the oil drums, the grease cans, and 
other debris that marked a floatplane base. Yet, without 
these mechanical birds, we could not possibly have 
covered the vast stretches of Alaska that were under 
study. Although there is a certain amount of unsightly 
disorder in the impact of air technology on a wilderness 
land, the airplane seems to be the least disruptive of all 
modern transportation. Perhaps my love affair with 
mountains came to a climax on one memorable flight 
over the heart of Mount Wrangell. 

At Gulkana a bush pilot named Jack Wilson charters 


Mount Drum, an ancient volcano 12,000 feet in altitude, presents a study in dark and light. 
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flights into the mountains. My daughter Betty and T got 
him out before coffee time—about five in the morning— 
because turbulence and clouds build up over the peaks 
during the day. With Betty in the back seat to take notes 
and the lean, pipe-smoking pilot at the helm, we took 
off toward the mountains to the east. While we flew over 

the Copper River and across open spruce forest, I got 
my cameras ready. 

At 6,000 feet we coasted by unnamed glaciers spilling 
down the west face of Mount Drum. Then we turned 
east over a broad saddle separating 12,000-foot Mount 
Drum from towering 16,208-foot Mount Sanford on our 
left. Beneath us the snow of the mountain slopes re- 

flected in white dots against the green alpine tundra 
of the July day. 

As we swung around Drum, we saw a jagged side- 
crater from which a rock glacier poured through an 
eroded gap. Such spectacular slides are frequent in the 
Wran¢gells, particularly in the southern portion near 
McCarthy. The rocks of these slides are cracked by 
frost on the summit of peaks. They fall into cirquelike 
valleys high on the peaks. Here, lubricated by ice, they 

coalesce into moving tongues of rubble that often reach 
far down mountain slopes like a flow of lava. 

With the hope of photographing the north face of 
the range, we circled Drum and headed north along the 
flanks of Sanford. But as we turned the peak, an ocean 
of clouds filled the wide valley between the Wrangells 
and the Mentasta Mountains beyond. At the 5,000-foot 


level the towers and parapets of Capital Mountain stood 
above the mists. Jack started a climb toward Tanada 
Peak, where layered formations retained a filigree of 
snow—an abstract tapestry in stone. Now, at 8,000 feet 
we saw that the entire eastern flank of the range was 
blanketed in cloud. No doubt beneath the cloud cover 
rain was again forming glistening jewels on summer 
wildflowers, Jack was reluctant to attempt comple- 
tion of our mission of photographing the entire north 
face of the Wrangells. Because the weather looked bad, 
we turned back toward Mount Sanford and flew up the 
Copper Glacier, headwaters of the famous river familiar 
to the mining fraternity. Heading for clear air, I asked 
Jack about the volcanic activity on Mount Wrangell. 

“Sure, there is an active crater—want to see it? We 
can stay up there about fifteen minutes without extra 
oxygen,” he said. 


0 THE CESSNA CLIMBED to 14,000 feet. A dazzling 
sheet of ice and snow spread before us, relieved in 
the south by the long shadows of early morning. 
AJ We were flying over the softly rounded topography 

of old lava fields. Only the knob of Mount Zanetti broke 

the gentle land form. To the east lay Mount Wrangell, 
so flat on top, unlike any other mountain I knew. Such 
is the charm of the Wrangells: no two peaks are alike. 

The big ones, Sanford, Blackburn, Regal, and Bona, 

stand in isolated grandeur above ice ficlds and glaciers. 

Peaks and ridges, serrated and sharpened by glacial ac- 


Mount Wrangell’s active crater inspires a vision of the primordial world before man. 
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Weer , tion and frost, pay homage from lower levels. Now these 

“Ano 4 peaks stand dormant, and only Mount Wrangell shows 

: { signs of volcanic activity. The eruptions that produced 
the so-called Wrangell lavas commenced about fifty mil- 
lion years ago and continued into modern times, Mount 
Wrangell having erupted within the ninctcenth century. 
Looked at in this time frame, Mount Drum is a much 
older voleano; Mount Sanford is intermediate; and 
Mount Wrangell is relatively new. 

The presence of sedimentary deposits between vol- 
canic layers in the Wrangell Mountains tells the story of 
uplift followed by depression and deposition. In the 
wild tangle of mountains around Frederika Creck, well- 
preserved leaves are found in tinted freshwater sedi- 
mentary rocks along the east side of the valley. In con- 
trast, on the west side of Frederika glacier black, glassy 
obsidians are present in the ground moraine. In fact, 
many of the volcanic rocks in the Wrangells are quite 
similar to those of Yellowstone National Park and 
Hawaii. 

The Wrangell ice fields swept away to the east and 
north to gather into a magnificent valley glacier called 
the Nabesna, which receives the ice moving off the north 
flank of Mount Blackburn. Nabesna Glacier is among 
the largest valley glaciers in Alaska. But what we were 
seeing in July 1972 was only a remnant of the great ice 
fields, thousands of feet thick, that once surrounded 
these mountains. This ice carved the ranges as we see 
them today and transported pieces of the Wrangell lavas 
as far as the Chugach Mountains to the south and the 
southern part of the Alaska Range to the north. 

Now, flying over the last chapter of this Pleistocene 
glaciation, we saw small plumes of steam. As Jack flew 
our plane over the top of Mount Wrangell, a black 
mouth in the white blanket gaped below us. Small fum- 
eroles smoked on the crater sides. Inside the crater the 
dark volcanic rocks stood exposed. The outside of the 
crater was white, merging with the sky—a primordial 
scene still building atop the continent. We thought it 
a view of the world before man. 

Then Jack zoomed down to show us a row of huts 


At left Mount Blackburn looms over Ruskulana Glacier 
runoff. Center, Mount Bona from Two Harpies Canyon in 
the St. Elias mountains. Bottom and below, the abandoned 
Kennecott copper mine at the edge of the great Kennecott 
Glacier moraine in the Wrangells. 
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at the edge of the crater. “These were put up here for 
scientists,” he said. Later I learned that they were for a 
cosmic-ray project sponsored by the Office of Naval Re- 
search in the 1950s. The air lift to get them up there 
must have cost a penny or two, but apparently no pen- 
nies were left for getting them off the mountain! 

Now the spell was shattered. I became convinced that 
man must leave his territorial mark like a dog urinating 
on a tree, whether it be on Mount Wrangell, Mount 
McKinley (now loaded with climber’s junk), Mount 
Olympus, or Mount Washington. Perhaps “nature” 
must accept the activities of its most unpredictable 
and destructive species in the same way that it adjusts 
to volcanoes, earthquakes, tidal waves, and—yes—even 
continental drift. Eventually, all these traumas will 
be buried in rock strata like those of the Wrangell 
Mountains. 

Our time was up for this high altitude. As we swal- 
lowed to keep our ears clear, we swooped downward 
off the glaciers and around Mount Drum. 


Yi ropE out of Anchorage in a STOL aircraft 
‘called a Dornier. Paul Fritz, superintendent of 
the Craters of the Moon National Monument 

(4 VY in Idaho and our study team leader, was in 
charge of the flight. He wanted pictures of an area 
where once stood the richest copper mine in the world, 
the Kennecott Mine at McCarthy in the Wrangell 
Mountains. The mine closed in 1938, along with the 
standard-gauge railroad that took the copper down the 
Copper River to Cordova on the coast. Today the great 
enterprise lies in ruin, although a few people still live 
at the nearby town of McCarthy. 

From the small airport at McCarthy we flew along 
the Chitina Valley toward its juncture with the Copper 
River. Beneath us cuts and trestles of the old railroad 
were the only marks on the wilderness land. Beyond the 
sweep of virgin forest loomed the Wrangells, dominated 
by 16,523-foot Mount Blackburn. Valley glaciers radi- 
ated from its slopes. Then we swung around the west 
end of the range below Mount Drum, where we came 


upon a massive stitching in the wilderness scene. Paral- 
lel lines swept away to the horizon. Connected by cross 
lines, the swath looked like a giant zipper on the land. 
Paul said that these marks were seismic tracks made by 
oil explorers. 

Then, not far from this spectacular but disturbing 
swath, we came upon other breaks in the forest that 
looked like mining activity. First we saw the dead forest, 
then massive fans of barren soil radiating from symmet- 
rical hilltops. They were mud volcanoes. We circled 
three of them below Mount Drum and took photo- 
graphs. A week or so later, we reached them by foot 
from a landing strip nearby. 

We worked our way upward to the crest of a mud 
crater and looked from the rim into a circular lake about 
fifty yards in diameter. Large bubbles gently rose to 
the surface at the center of the milky brown water. 
From the crest on the backside of the spring, I looked 
at Betty and Jack Wilson watching the strange water 
rise from an unknown source. There was no sign of man 
other than a Geological Survey benchmark nearby—and 
those two wild friends under the great sky canopy. 


\ URING MY JOURNEY to Alaska I learned to love 
mountains in a way I never had before. I wit- 
nessed the full spectrum of forces that build and 
destroy mountains. I saw the beauty of the wilder- 

ness untouched by the presence of man. I also saw areas 
marred by man’s presence—once-pristine settings littered 
and destroyed by careless use. Yet Alaska is relatively 
untouched. In planning its development there is the 
unique opportunity to profit from mistakes made in the 
lower forty-eight. May we learn to live harmoniously 
with nature, giving back as much as we take, and sav- 
ing what we can. 


M. Woodbridge Williams, widely known for his perceptive 
photography in the national parks, is a visual information 
specialist at the National Park Service’s Harpers Ferry Cen- 
ter, Harpers Ferry, West Virginia. Presently he is chief pho- 
tographer for the Alaska Task Force of the National Park 
Service. 


A strange mud volcano bubbles serenely while Mount Drum quictly watches from a distance. 
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